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CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL, IN THE MARIAN. GETS THE 
WEATHER-GAGE OF THE FLORINA. . 


HERE s scarcely a breath of wind 
wen liege anchor. Mr. Whip- 
pleton insi upon running up, to the Flori- 


na, in order to leave his tender, and to obtain 
certain articles he had left on board. The 
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breeze entirely failed before we had made half 
the distance, and we were obliged to anchor 
again to prevent being drifted ashore. Mr. 
Whippleton and old Peter took both the ten- 
ders. and visited the Florina, leaving Marian 
and myself alone again. 

**T am so thankful that you had no quarrel,” 
said she, as we sat together in the standing- 
room, watching the receding boats. 

“* So am I, Marian.” 

‘*And it seems that you were mistaken in 
regard to his accounts.” 

*T don't think I was,” I replied, rather 
warmly. ‘‘I am perplexed and bothered; but 
I don't see how I can be mistaken.” 
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‘Mr. Whippleton would not be willing to 
return to Chicago, if he had been such a vil- 
lain as you say.” 

**T don’t think he would. That is really all 
the evidence I have that he has not been steal- 
ing his partner’s money. I don't understand 
it; but if he will return to Chicago, that is all 
I desire. I prefer that he should settle the 
matter with your father.” 

“But he knew all about Mr. Waterford’s 
plans,” added she, turning away from me, 
though the gloom of the evening hid her 
blushes. 

“Yes; he said he did. He told me that, if 
Mr. Waterford loved you, and you loved Mr. 
Waterford, he could see no reason why you 
should not be happy together, in spite of the 
prejudices of your father.” 

**T never consented to elope with Mr. Wa- 
terford. It is true that I listened to his pro- 
posal, several weeks ago; but I did not agree 
to it. He did not renewjiggwhen I asked for 
time to think of it. , him now; I 
can’t say that I ever did, though I was rather 
pleased with him. After this, I’m sure I shall 
always think more of a gentleman’s character 
than of his looks and m&nners.” 

**]T think the character is of vastly more im- 
portance,” I replied, judging from observation 
rather than experience. 

**Do you think Mr. Whippleton will come 
back, Philip?” . 

**Come back? Yes,”I replied, rather star- 
tled by the question. 

‘“*He may take one of those boats, go on 
shore, and make his way across the state to 
the east.” 

‘“*Then you think it is possible that I was 
not mistaken in regard to the accounts of Mr. 
Whippleton?” 

‘Of course it is possible. It just occurred 
to me that he might have taken this method 
of getting rid of you.” 

“You are right, Marian. I ought to have 
gone with them, for they have taken both 
boats, and there isn’t a breath of wind.” 

“T don’t mean that it is so, only that it 
might be.” 

** Now I think of it, he said in his letter 
that he had sold the Florina, and was to de- 
liver her in St. Joseph to-morrow. If he had 
not intended to lave cleared out, he would 
not have sold her. I am afraid I have made 
another blunder.” 

I was vexed at my own want of precaution. 
Mr. Whippleton had taken both tenders, and 
it seeméd to me now that he had done 80 in 
order to prevent me from following him. He 
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intended to leave his own with his yacht, and 
to return in that belonging to the Marian. | 
do not even now know that Miss Collingsby 
had not suggested his real purpose, for while 
I was vexing myself about the blunder I-hag 
made, the waters were rippled by a gentle 
breeze. I sprang forward and hauled up the 
anchor with a celerity that was worthy of the 
occasion. The mainsail was still up, and tak- 
ing the helm, I ran the yacht up the lagoon. [| 
could just see the outline of the Florina in the 
gloom, and a few puffs of wind carried us up 
to her. 

There was a light in the cabin of the Flo- 
rina, and both the tenders were alongside. 
Mr. Whippleton had not gone yet, whatever 
he. intended to do, and I breathed freely again. 

*¢ Gorrificious!” shouted Peter from the 
deck of the Florina. ‘‘ Where you goin’ now?” 

‘“¢ Stand by to catch a line,” I replied. 

** All ready; heave the line,” added the 
cook. 

In a moment we were fast to the other 
yacht, and I firmly determined not to lose 
sight of Mr. Whippleton again, under any cir- 
cumstances. We had hardly made fast before 
the wind died out again. It was only a puff 
which had come to my aid, as it were prov- 
identially, and had enabled me to gain my 
point. I had noticed, when Mr. Whippleton 
left the Florina, that he took with him the 
leather bag, which contained his money and 
valuable papers; but I had thought nothing of 
the circumstance at the time, ons seemed to 
me quite natural that he should be very careful 
of an article of so much value. If that providen- 
tial puff of air had not enabled me to throw 
the Marian alongside his yacht, I am satisfied, 
in the light of subsequent events, that he 
would have made an attempt €o elude me. 
He could have gone on shore in the tender, 
lived in the woods, or at the cabin of some 
settler, for a week or more, until I was tired 
of waiting for him, and then taken to his 
yacht, and escaped by the way of Canada. 

‘¢ What are you doing upyhere, Phil?” shout- 
ed the subject of all my anxious solicitude, as 
he came out of the cabin of the Florina. 

** We had a little breeze, and I came up to 
save you the trouble of rowing,” I replied. 

**You have a talent for making blunders, 
Phil,” growled he, in a tone which did much 
to confirm my suspicions. gal 

**Not a bad blunder, ‘incl ar here,” 
I replied. 

“You might have run her aground, and we 
should have had to leave her here all summer. 
Don’t you know any better than to run about 





. circumstances. 
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in the night where you are not acquainted? 
Is that the way you use other people’s boats?” 

“The Marian is still afloat, and safe. Do 
you want any help?” 

«No; no such help as youcan give. You 
can’t do anything without making a blunder. 
I should like to knock the conceit out of you.” 

The more blunders he charged upon me, 
and the more savage he was, the better assured 
I became that I had hit the nail on the head. 
As we were playing at cross-purposes, it was 
evident that all my direct thrusts would be re- 
garded as blunders by him. What suited him 
could not possibly suit me, under the present 
I did not know what he was 
doing on board of the Florina, and I did not 
care, so long as I knew where he was. He 
went into the cabin after he had expressed his 
mind to me, and I did not see him again for 
over an hour. 

““You must be tired, Marian,” I said to my 
fair companion, as I heard her gape. 

‘Tam tired, Philip.” , 

‘Why not lie down, then? I will watch over 
you, and see that no harm comes to you while 
you sleep.” 

‘Thank you, Philip; you are very kind. I 
am afraid I Id not:sleep if I did lie down.” 

“Yeu can atl rest yourself. You shall 
have the cabin all to yourself. ie may not 
leave this lagoon before morning.” 

‘* Where will the rest of you sleep, if I take 


the cabi myself?” 
“T sh pon deck. These cushions are 
as good a®I want.” 

‘* And Mr. Whippleton?” 

“If we stay here, he will sleep on board 
of his own yacht. If not, he will probabjly 
stay at the helm. 

“TI am very tired, for it seems to me that I 
never endured so much in one day in my life 
before,” she replied, rising, and going into the 
cabin. 

I went with her, and secured the door which 
led into the cook-room;jand showed her how 
to fasten the slide at the companion-way. I 
drew the blue curtains over the deck lights, | 
and it-seemed to me that maiden never had a 
more inviting chamber than the little cabin 
of the Marian. I bade her good night, and 
helped her close the door. Resuming my 
seat on the cushions of the standing-room, I 
thanked hat he had preserved her from 
the wile e villain; and I hoped she did 
not herself forget to acknowledge the good- 
ness of him who _— watches over the 
innocent. 


‘that bordered it. 





There was no stele and no sign of any. 
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The sky was cloudless, and there was not a 
ripple on the lagoon, not a rustle in the forest 
I had brought up a blanket 
and an old coat from the cabin to serve me as 
bed-clothes; and stretching myself on the 
cushions, I soon went to sleep. I did not be- 
lieve that Mr. Whippleton could leave in the 
boat without my knowledge, for at such times 
I always slept with one eye open. If a breeze 
came, it would shake the mainsail and rattle 
the sheet-blocks near my head, and wake me. 
I had been up half of the preceding night with 
Mrs. Whippleton, and I was very tired myself. 
I could not foresee what would happen within 
the next few days, and I deemed it prudent to 
economize my strength. 

So far as the wind was concerned, my cabp 
culation was correct. It did shake the main- 
sail, and rattle the sheet-blocks, and I was 
aroused from my slumbers. I raised myself 
upon my bed, to assure myself that the Flo- 


rina was still me. That was the very 
thing, however I could not assure 
myself. In fi e was not near me. I 


sprang to my feet, and felt that I had made a 
blunder, but such a one as Mr. Whippleton 
would not charge upon me. The Marian was 
adrift, and the breeze was carrying her farther 
up the lagoon; where she might get aground. 
My first care was to secure her from any such 
accident, which would indeed have been a 
catastrophe to me. All I had to do was to: 
put the helm down, and bring the yacht up 
into the wind, which came only in light puffs. 
It was from the westward, and I had just slant 
enough to enable me to lay a course towards 
the lake. 

As soon as I got her head to the breeze, I 
hoisted the jib. Seating myself at the helm, 
I studied the course, and kept a sharp lookout 
ahead for the Florina. I was satisfied that 
the first breath of wind had waked me, and 
that the other yacht could not be far from me. 
In a few moments I was assured of the correct- 
ness of my calculation, for I discovered the 
Florina behind a point of land. She had 
come thus far without hoisting her jib, and 
had not been able to lay very close to the 
wind. Mr. Whippleton knew the navigation 
of the lagoon, and had run his yacht where I 
should not have dared to go. Probably he 
had not hoisted his jib before, lest the noise 
of it should wake me; but I saw it go up’al- 
most as soon as I caught sight of her. 

I do not like to accuse other people of mak- 
ing blunders, but I was sure that Mr. Whip- 
pleton had made one in not standing directly 
out of the lagoon; but doubtless he expected 
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to have his own time for the operation. As it 
was, I had the weather-gage of him. He had 
run over to leeward so far, with a projecting 
point of land between him and the mouth of 
the creek, that I should be off the headland 
before he could reach it. 

I rubbed my hands with delight when I re- 
alized the situation, and saw that I could not 
help cutting him out. The neglect on his part 
to hoist the jib had lost him the battle, while my 
jib had won it forme. The slant of the wind 
would enable me to go clear of the point, off 
which I had first anchored the Marian, while 
Mr. Whippleton would be obliged to make two 
tacks in order to weather it. But he had the 
wind freer than I, for he had evidently run off 

leeward for the sole purpose of setting his 
jib without disturbing me. 

As I was approaching the point of land, the 
Florina came within hailing distance of me. 

“Marian, ahoy! Where are you going, 


Phil?” ee Mr. Whij n, wrathfully. 
** After you.” 


** Another blunder, you khead! Come 
about, and take me on board.” 

I was Willing to comply with this request, 
for it seeméd reasonable to me. Both boats 
were heaved to, and Mr. Whippleton put off 
in one of the tenders. » 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL GOES TO SLEEP, AND HIS 
SEVEREST CATASTROPHE COMES. 


HAT are you doing here?” demanded 
Mr. Whippleton, angrily, as he came 
alongside of the Marian in the tender. 

«I was only looking to see where ‘fou were 
going. I was afraid you might forget that I 
was here, and go off without me.” 

**You are a fool! You make mofe blunders 
in the same time than any other fellow that 
ever I saw,” he added, interlarding his ele- 
gant discourse with coarse and horrid oaths. 
“Why didn’t you stay where you were till I 
came back?” . 

**T was not quite sure that you would come 
back.” 

**You were not? Who set you to dog all 
my moyements?” 

“T set myself to do it; and I intend to carry 
out my plan. I thought you were going to 
Chicago with me.” 

“Tam, if you don’t ground that boat, or wreck 
her, before I get ready. You go blundering 
about a place you know nothing at all about, 
as though you considered the safety of that 
boat of no consequence.” 





“I consider your safety as of a great deal 
more oe © answered, with becom- 
ing frankness. ‘If you are going to Chicago 
with me, what are you doing in that corner 
of the lagoon?” 

“You are the stupidest blockhead I ever 
saw, for one who knows how to keep a set of 
books. Are you simpleton enough to suppose 
I would leave the Florina opposite the mouth 
of the river, where she would drag her anchor 
in the first blow that came?” growled Mr. 
Whippleton, with increased vehemence and 
anger. ‘‘I was going to moor her behind this 
headland, where she will be safe till I can 
come after her.” 

‘You were very careful not to wake me, 
when you got up your anchor.” 

‘¢ What do you suppose I cared whether | 
waked you or not, you blunderhead? Now 
stand by here till we have moored the Flo- 
rina. Let go your anchor.” 

‘I can keep her where she is as long as 
there is a breeze. Moor your boat, and I am 
all ready for Chicago.” 

Mr. Whippleton pulled back to his yacht, 
and sailed her @ short dis inside of the 
point, where I heard the s | of the anchor. 
His explanation, of his” nt was rea- 
sonable enough, and if 
be satisfied with anything he said or did which 
involved his absence in the body from me, f 
might have been contented with it... The more 
determined He was in chargin h blun- 
ders, the better I was satisfied y course 
was right; and I preferredo the future 
rather than the present justify my conduct. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Philip?” asked Marian, 

ning the slide of the peo ae 

“Nothing; it is all righ 

But I heard some hard Dcctiibon now,” 
she persisted. 

‘¢Mr. Whippleton thinks I have made an- 
other blunder — that’s all.” ; 

I told. her what had occursed, and that, as 
there waé a little e should probably 
start for @hicago ina short time. I advised 
her to return to her berth, and not be dis- 
turbed by anything she heard. She acknowl- 
edged that she had slept very well till the noise 
awoke her, and she was willing to repeat the 
experiment. She retired, closed and fastened 
the slide behind her. In about half an hour 
Mr. Whippleton and Peter ca board. 

“ Gorrificious !” exclaimed t ik. ‘* Are 
you going to sea without us, and carry off all 
the whiskey?” 

I thought from the movements of the neg 
he was carrying off considerable of it; and th 
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fumes of Mr. Whippleton’s breath indicated 
that he had not entirely neglected the bottle. 
But it did not have a happy effect upon him, 
as it sometimes does, for he was decidedly 
ugly. I believe that liquor intensifies what- 
ever emotions may prevail in the mind of the 
toper while under its influence. Joy is more 
joyous, grief is more grievous, under its sway; 
and a man who is ugly when sober is ten 
times worse when drunk. A man who has 
an ugly fit is the uglier for the rum he has 
drunk. 

Mr. Whippleton had an ugly fit upon him 
when he came on board of the Marian. He 
was probably disappointed and vexed at my 
conduct, and having drank several glasses of 
whiskey, he was really so ugly as to make 
himself very uncomfortable. He filled away 
the yacht, and, taking the helm, began to 
rate me over again for my blunders. As we 
were, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
bound to Chicago, I did not care much what 
he said, and I was willing he should waste his 
venom in any way he pleased. % 

The breeze waggvery light and fitful. We 
ran out of theJa@™@Gon into the open lake, after 

hile; BwE there was hardly wind enough 

P\ there to fill the sails. It was dull sailing, and 

I was very sleepy and stupid, in spite of the 

abuse with which Mr. Whippleton regaled 

e. He had brought his whiskey bottles back 

Git, him, and several times he imbibed from 
one of them. Peter went forward with his 
bottle, ~ a himself on the forecastle. 

The he an yawned, and I yawned. The 
Marian, close-hauled, was not making two 
knots an hour. We were headed about north- 
west, which was not nearly so close to the 
wind as the boat could lay. 

“We shall not get to Chicago in twenty- 
four hours at this rate,” said Mr. Whippleton, 
when he had wasted all his vituperative rhet- 
oric upon me. 

“« Notiin forty-eight, if you don’t keep her a 
little Closer to the wind,” I replied. 

“Do you sail this boat, or do I?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Well, sir, you and that whiskey bottle ap- 
pear to be doing it just now; and between you 
both you are not doing it very well.” 

‘‘None of your impudence! Perhaps you 
are conceited enough to think you could do it 
better.” 

“I confegsithat I am.” 

‘You will mind your own business, Phil.” 

‘*T haven’t any to mind.” 

“Go to sleep then ™ 

** What time is it, sir?™ 

** About half past twelve.” 


» 
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“T will take my turn at the helm, if you 
like.” 

“*T won’t trust you at the helm. You make 
too many blunders.” 

‘* Then I will take a nap myself.” 

“‘That will be the only sensible thing you 
have done to-night.” 

I thought it would be sensible, at any rate, 
and as there was not much comfort in talking 
to a man as waspish as he was, I concluded to 
take his advice. I stretched myself on the 
cushions, on the lee side, out of the helms- 
man’s way, covered myself with the blanket, 
and was soon asleep. Perhaps I am conceit- 
ed; I will not say that I am not; but in the 
light of subsequent events, I must say it was 
the only blunder I made that night — going to 
sleep. 

I was tired enough to sleep soundly, and as 
the yacht was bound to Chicago, T-had noth- 
ing more to worry me; so I did sleep soundly. 
If nothing had rred to disturb me, doubt- 
less I should eo up my six hours be- 
fore morning. ortunately something did 
occur to disturb’ me — something sudden and 
violent. ; 

A heavy hand was laid upon me, and k 
awoke. 

I tried to gain my feet, but a gesperate 
clutch was upon my throat. Mr. Whippleton 
was bending over me; his *right hand was 
choking me, while his left grasped a rope. I 
tried to scream, but the hard hand choked me. 
I realized that I was in the power of my ene- 
my, and I made a desperate struggle to free 

myself from his grasp. I thought I was suc- 
ceeding, when a crushing blow fell upon my 


stars. I remember no more of the affray. 

The first sensation. that I experienced was a 
deadly sickness and faintness. My senses 
slowly came back to me, and I found myself 
lying upon the cushions of the standing-room, 
with Marian Collingsby leaning over me, 
bathing my brow. My head seemed to be 
bursting with pain and fulness. I tried to 
raise my hand to ascertain the extent of my 
injuries; but I found that my wrists were tied 
together behind me. 

*O, Philip! Philip!” cried Marian, as I 
opened my eyes and realized my situation. 


Peter was at the helm, and the yacht was 
bounding along at a lively rate over the waves. 
On the cushion opposite me lay Mr. Whipple- 
ton, enveloped in ®lankets, and apparently 
asleep. 

‘* How do you feel, Philip?” asked Marian, 
who was in as much distress as I was. 





ead; my bfain sparkled as with a shower of i 


I raised my head and looked around me.” 


‘: 
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‘* My head aches terribly,” I replied, faintly ; 
and a kind of deadly sickness came over me 
again. , 

She bathed my head again with spirits, and 
the act revived me. 

‘This is terrible,” said she, trembling with 
emotion. 

** Don’t be alarmed, Marian; I shall be bet- 
ter soon,” I replied, trying to change my posi- 
tion, for I was lying on one of my arms, and 
was very uncomfortable. 

** Won’t you untie him, Peter?” said my fair 
attendant, appealing to the black helmsman. 

**Gorrificious! I’d like to do it first rate; 
but I dassent,” he answered, glancing at the 
form of Mr. Whippleton, who was snoring 
heavily under the influence of the frequent 
drams he had taken. 

“ Then I will,” she added, resolutely. 

**Don’t do it, miss. Mr. Whippleton is un- 
common ugly.” 

**T don’t care how ughgshe is. 
afraid of him now. W 
Philip?” 

“In my vest pocket,” I replied, encouraged 
by a hope that the resolute girl might set me 
free. 

“*Mustn’t do it, miss. Skipper told me to 
look out for the young gentleman. You 
mustn’t do anything to make Mr. Whippleton 
angry with you; he’ll treat you bad if you do. 
He was uncommon ugly this. mornin’, and 
kicked me three times in the ribs to wake me, 
and then cussed me like I wan’t no account.” 

I suspected that Peter had been sleeping 
off the fumes of whiskey when this ungentle 


I am not 
s your knife, 


treatment was bestowed upon him. Marian 
Whee her hand‘into my vest pocket and ‘took out 


y knife. She opened it, and was about to 
find the rope that bound me, when the helms- 
man again interfered. 

_ Can't let you do it. Very sorry, but I 
can’t. It would cost me all the rest of the ribs 
in my body, and three on ’em’s broke now.” 

‘Will you let this young man be abused in 
this manner, you wretch?” exclaimed Marian, 
whose gentle nature seemed to have assumed 
a new phase. 

**T can’t help it, miss; ’tain’t my fault. Mr. 
Whippleton’s very ugly this mornin’.” 

**You are a brute and a coward!” said she, 
reaching over me to the cords that bound my 
wrists. 

** Gorrificious! ” shouted the negro. 
mustn't do that.” 

Mr. Whippleton suddenly sprang to his 
feet. awakened by the cry of Peter. Rushing 
forward; he seized the arm of Marian, and 


“You 
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dragged her away from me. As the negro 
had intimated, he certainly was uncommon 
ugly. His eyes were bloodshot, and his ex- 
pression was savage. 

**Let him alone,” said he. 
meddle with him.” 

‘* Mr. Whippleton, are you going to let him 
lie there in pain, with his hands tied behind 
him?” 

“That's just what I’m going to do,” said 
he, taking a bottle of whiskey from under the 
seat, and pouring a quantity down his throat. 

Perhaps he was afraid that his courage 
would fail him, if he were not again fortified 
by the fiend which had doubtless inspired the 
evil deed he had done to me. 

‘“*T can believe anything of you now, Mr. 
Whippleton,” added Marian, courageously. 

‘* Believe anything you please, Miss Col- 
lingsby. You will have all you want to do to 
think of yourself, without troubling your head 
about Phil. I have taught him to mind his 
gwn Dusitéss, and I am going to repeat the 
lesson upon You Go into the cabin!” 

“Won't you Telease | 'Widip — at least, untie 
his wrists?” y . Toews e. 

‘*No, I won’t. Go into the cab and 
there. I don’t mean to have you on deck.** 

He moved towards her, and she was com- 
pelled to retire to the cabin in order to escape 
further violence. I felt that I-was alone the 
My worst, and it seemed to me then my tas 
catastrophe had come. I regretted my blun- 
der in going to sleep, and the ‘are was dark 
and uncertain. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


** Let no one 


LEGENDS OF THE NORTHLAND. 
Il.—LOKI’S PUNISHMENT. 
BY S. M. W. 


‘*X TOW that Baldur’s funeral rit@,are fin- 

ished, and we have done him all honor, 
thou shalt have thy heart’s desire, Thor!” said 
Odin. ‘* Capture Loki, but do not harm him; 
bring him to me in Valhalla, that I may meas- 
ure out a: fitting punishment, for surely such 
guilt was never known among gods or men. 
Choose some of thy brothers to go with thee, 
and remember that Loki is crafty.” 

Thor looked at the group who stood around 
him, and said, ‘‘ Kvasir must go, for no one 
among us has such keen insight as he; Heim- 
dall, thou shalt go; for thy sharp ear, which 
can hear the rustling of the tiny grass-blades 
before they have broken through the ground, 


* 
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will be sure to detect Loki’s slightest move- 
ment. We cannot do without Frey, for wher- 
ever he goes there is light, and Loki loves 
darkness — nay! come all of ye, my brothers! 
Let each one have a share in Loki’s capture; 
for the love of Baldur.” 

Immediately after Baldur’s murder, Loki 
had taken the form of a salmon, and had 
swum far away from Valhalla; then, resum- 
ing his own form, he took refuge in the dis- 
tant mountains, and on their highest peak he 
built for himself a house, with a large door on 
each of its four sides. He thought that here’ 
he might live in safety; for if any enemy came 
near, he could at once transform himself into 
afish, and hide in the cascade, which went 
leaping and foaming merrily close beside his 
dwelling. Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, he was ill at ease, and would often 
spring into the waterfall in the daytime, al- 
though no one came near the lonely house on 
the mountain. The time passed slowly, for 
he could have no companions, and his only 
amusement was to imagine what stratagem 
would be used in order to take him, and to 
plan how he would defeat it. 

Sitting tlgge one day, he took flax and yarn, 
and began to weave and twist them into a 
strange sort of fabric, which could not be 
cloth, for it was full of large, square holes; 
and as he worked, Loki said to himself, “‘ Why 
@nnot this be used to catch fish? The holes 
are too small to let them escape, and yet they 
could breathe.” 

In truth, Db@ki had invented and made the 
first fishing-net; but, lifting his eyes to the 
door, he saw the band of brothers climbing the 
mountain. No time was to be lost; he hasti- 
ly Aung his net into the fire, and, darting out 
of the opposite door, he threw himself into the 
waterfall, and hid between two large stones, 
without having been seen. 

The gods entered Loki’s house, and ex- 
amined every part of it; but no trace of him 
could be found. Thor was furiously angry. 
“T will search every nook and corner of the 
mountain,” said he; ‘* but I will never go back 
to Valhalla without my brother’s murderer. 
Come away, all of ye; there is no-use in stay- 
ing here. Kvasir, why dost thou look so 
closely at the ashes of Loki’s fire? Let me tell 
thee that he is not there.” 

‘*T did not think that he was,” said Kvasir, 
quietly; *‘ but come and look, for there is a 
strange shape printed on the ashes. I truly 
believe that he was weaving something to 
catch fish, and that he threw it into the fire, 
when we came near; and, moreover, I think 
that he has taken refuge in the river.” 
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The gods crowded around the hearth, and 
saw the form and meshes of Loki’s net plainly 
marked out in the white, feathery ashes of the 
pine logs. ‘‘We must copy this,” said Frey; 
and forthwith they set to work, with flax and 
hemp, to frame a large net after the pattern so 
distinctly drawn. in the ashes. When it was 
finished, they carried it to the river, and cast 
it below the waterfall. It was carefully drawn 
to the land, but. to their great chagrin, it was 
found to be quite empty. 

‘*So much for thy project, Kvasir,” said 
Thor, angrily; ‘we have wasted time to no 
purpose, and now let us try to search every 
inch of the mountain.” 

‘*Stay one moment,” said Heimdall, who 
had been lying on the ground with his ear 
close to the edge of the stream. ‘I was sure 
that some living thing had hed the net, 
and now I hear a rustling in ddle of the 
river, among the large stones, which must be 
a fish. Be careful that it does not escape, for 
it may be Loki.” 

‘* Let us hang dileavy weight to the middle 
of the net, so that it may rake the bed of the 
river,” said Frey. : 

This was done; but Loki was keen enough 
to see that now was his time to escape; so, 
swimming boldly onward, he gave one leap, 
and clearing the net, he went.careering down- 
ward towards the sea. 

The gods followed at once; Thor waded in 
mid-stream, holding the net, while the others 
dragged it along on either bank, so that Loki 
must leap again over it, or else swim at-once 
into the unfriendly ocean. He chose to try the 
leap, hoping to hide again among the stones; 
but as he bounded upward, Thor caught him: 
by the middle. P 

‘Hold fast! hold fast! Thor!” shouted 
Kvasir; ‘‘it is Loki; we are coming to thy 
help; but hold the salmon fast!” 

The slippery fish had almost twisted itself 
out of Thor's grasp; but when he heard Kva- 
sir's call. he kept a tight hold of the tail, 
which, in the struggle, was drawn out quite 
fine and thin. And ever since, say the North- 
men, the salmon has hada thin and sharp- 
pointed tail. 

They brought their prize to the shore, and 
as soon as he had touched the land, Loki, the 
traitor, resumed his own shape, and stood be- 
fore them. 

‘* What will ye do with me?” he said, sul- 
lenly. , : 

‘- We will take thee to the All-Father, since 
so he has bidden us to do,” said Thor. 

Loki offered no resistance, and shortly they 
brought him to Odin’s seat of judgment. 
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‘Now hear thy doom, liar and traitor!” 
said Odin; ‘‘thou shalt be bound upon three 
pointed rocks; a serpent shall be suspended 
over thy head, so that its venom shall drip 
upon thy face, and in thy agonies remember 
thy crime. There shalt thou lie until Ragna- 
rok, the day of reckoning, shall come.” 

Siguna, the wife of Loki, threw herself at 
the feet of Odin, and with tears and prayers 
besought that her husband’s punishment might 
be lightened. ‘‘Let a part of it fall upon 
me!” she said. ‘I will willingly bear it, that 
he may have less suffering.” 

Her unselfish devotion moved the All-Fa- 
ther, though he well knew that Loki had de- 
served the worst that could befall him. 

**Loki is unworthy of so much love,” said 
Odin; ‘ but yet I will yield something to thy 
petition, aoe thou art loyal and 
self-forgetfuls@hou mayest stand beside him 
with a cup, and catch the poison as it falls from 
the head of the serpent. Now begone! and 
ask for no more favors.” 

The gods carried Loki'to a deep, dark cav- 
ern; and there, where no ray of daylight had 
ever penetrated, they bound him upon three 
rocks, whose peaks were sharp as daggers. 
Above his head they hung the serpent, whose 
venom must slowly and regularly drip upon 
the face of the wretched criminal. Siguna 
stands by his side with the cup to catch the 
drops as they fall; but the cup is small, and 
when she turns aside to empty it, some of the 
poison falls upon the face of Loki. 

Then, in his agony, he writhes and twists so 
violently that the solid ground trembles, and 
men upon the earth say, ‘‘ We have had an 
earthquake!” Each of these convulsions of 
nature is at once a chronicle of Baldur’s mur- 
der and Loki’s doom. 


MY TO-MORROW. 
BY TRACY TOWNE. 


66 SARAH, I’ve written the very last 
» word. It’s done — it’s finished!” 

“Ts it?” said Sarah. 

Sarah was very matter-of-fact. 

“Yes, it is,” cried Francy, capering about 
the room, “and I’m just as glad as I can be. 
My first theme! Hurrah! Wave the starry 
banner high!” 

The paper nearly “‘ waved ™ into the fire; but 
* Francy seized it dexterously, and then, a little 
subdued by the thought that the labor of hours 
might have vanished into thin ashes in less 
than a second, she nestled down by Sarah’s 
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side, and looking up in that pretty, bird-like 
way that Francy had with her, she said, — 

‘Now shall I read it to you, Sarah?” 

“O, certainly,” said Sarah. 

‘* What I want is your criticism, you know,” 
said Francy, with the air of a small blue-stock- 
ing; “of course you won’t be very much inter- 
ested in the theme itself, because it’s something 
that you have heard about, forty-nine times: 
but Miss Green told us that she only wanted 
us to*write down some simple incident in our 
lives, in a very natural way, just as we should 
tell it to some friend; and I couldn't think of 
any incident in my life but this.” 

“The title,’’ continued Francy, witha slight 
flourish of the sheet of foolscap which con- 
tained her remarkable effusion, is, ‘*‘My To- 
MORROW!” 

Here she looked up at Sarah, evidently ex- 
pecting some comment; but Sarah was sewing 
quietly: so, after carefully clearing her throat, 
Francy began again : — 


‘** My To-morrow. 


*¢*The clock had just struck nine.’ There, 
Sarah, do you think that’s a good way to begin 
it?” ” 

“*T should think it would do very well,” said 
Sarah. 

Francy looked a little disappointed. She 
had thought it a remarkably striking (no p 
intended) way of beginning, and hoped é. 
rah would say she thought so too; but Sarah 
did not; so, choking down a small sigh, Fran- 
cy went on: — * 

***When I say that our clock had struck 
nine, nobody need suppose that any other 
clock in town —or, in fact, in the world — had 
struck nine, also; for our clock goes just as it 
has a mind to. Sometimes it strikes thirteen, 
and ‘tiy® ” 

**T don’t think I should go into a description 
of our clock,” interrupted Sarah; “that is, 
unlesg it has something to do with the story.” 

‘Tt hasn’t,” said Francy, ruefully; ‘‘onlyI 
thought it was funny.” 

“T guess I would omit it, then.” 

So Francy dashed out that paragraph with 
her pencil; but she looked so disappointed, 
that Sarah mentally resolved that she would 
be a little more sparing in the desired criticism. 

Francy went on again: — 

‘¢¢Just at that moment the ground stick, 
that Jemmy Sykes (the little boy that brings 
in wood when father and Sarah are away) 
had put on the fire early in the evening, broke 
all up into beautiful coals. I drew my chair 
up nearer to the fire, and sat looking into the 
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coals, and dreaming day-dreams — no, I mean 
evening dreams, only I was awake.’ I didn’t 
know exactly how to express that, Sarah.” 

“J think that will do,” said Sarah. “It 
sounds natural, at least.” ; 

«*Jt’s so much easier,’ continued Francy, 
‘to dream how lovely you will be by and by, | 
than to be lovely right off now. 

« ‘If I must tell the truth, I hadn’t been very 
angelic that day. I had been so anxious to 
finish my green dress with the three ruffles. 
Anybody else could have finished it in half an 
hour, perhaps; but I didn’t know how to sew 
very well, and so I fussed and fussed. Sarah 
was away, and mamma was laid up with a 
sprained ankle; but finished that dress should 
be, if I had to sew my fingers to the bone! 

“<*T dressed mamma, and fixed her comforta- 
bly on the lounge, and then at it I went. 

««Francy,” said mamma, after a while, 
“have you swept or dusted the parlor this 
morning?” 

«<* No, mamma; I guess it will do for to- 
day; I'll give it an extra sweeping and dusting 
to-morrow.” 

«Mamma said no more, and I went on sew- 
ing. By and by she spoke again: — 

“Tt does seem a pity that that clothing 
should not be carried to poor Mrs. McCarty 
to-day. Wouldn’t Jemmy Sykes run down 
there with it?” 

**«O,no, mamma; I want to go myself; and 
I will, bright and early to-morrow morning.” 

‘** Mamma sighed, closed her eyes, and com- 
posed herself for 2 nap.’ Composed is cor- 
rect—isn’t it, Sarah?” 

“Very.” 

**But the poor thing was in such pain, I 
suppose, that she couldn’t sleep. I thought a 
little of reading to her, but I couldn't think of 
any book. 

“««To-morrow,” I said to myself, ‘I will 
go out and borrow some books; my dress will 
be all done then, and we will have a nicg day 
reading.” 

“ * So it went on all day. 

“*At half past eight in the evening, I put 
mamma to bed, and a little before nine I fin- 
ished my dress. 

“* Now I have got back to where I sat dream- 
ing over the fire. 

““* T dreamed that I would be the most love- 
ly lady in the world when I grew up. I would 
never speak a cross word: I would never think 
about my own happiness, but wholly about the 
happiness of others: I would be a splendid 
nurse — go about among the sick, like — 





“* Just at that minute I hearda little groan. 
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“*] jumped up quickly, and went to mam- 
ma (she was in a bedroom opening out of 
the parlor), and I found that she had almost 
fainted away. ; 

***T ran for the cologne, and camphor, and 
ammonia, and smelling salts, and pretty soon 
she felt better. 

‘**T asked her why she didn’t speak to me 
before. She said she didn’t like to disturb my 
bright young dreams. 

**¢T thought I wouldn't tell her, just then, 
what my bright young dreams were. 

*** After that I hung my green dress on the 
back of a chair, saying to myself, ‘‘ To-mor- 
row I will carry it up stairs;” then I raked up 
the fire, and went to bed. 

“¢T lay awake a little while, thinking how very 
gaod I would be “‘ to-morrow;” how I would 
devote myself to mamma; go to the McCarty’s, 
and do everything I could think of for every- 
body; but in the midst of it all I fell asleep. 

***T forgot to say that I gave mamma a 
sleeping-powder. 

** *Tt didn’t seem as if I had been asleep more © 
than a minute, when I was wakened by a loud 
crash, and the house seemed to rock to and fro. 

““*] was frightened almost to death; but 
mamma didn’t even wake up. I suppose it 
was the sleeping-powder. I said to myself, ‘I 
won’t wake the poor thing up. I’m not a cow- 
ard; its only an earthquake, and earthquakes 
don’t do any harm in this part of the world.” 

**¢ But I sat up in bed, and listened, for all 
that. 

**¢Then I knew what it was. That wild, 
rushing sound that I heard, could be nothing 
but the river; and it must be that the ice was 
going out, for there had been a heavy rain the 
day before. 

‘¢* When I thought of that, I felt as if I must 
get up and look. So I began to get softly 
out of bed, but —dear me—lI started back 
with such a jerk, that I woke mamma. 

““*You see my feet touched ice-water, and 
when I looked around, the room was full of 
it, and so was the parlor; the chairs and tables 
were floating about; the bureau looked tippy ; 
and I fancied that the bedstead began to rock 
a little. 

**¢T gave a little scream. ‘“*O, mamma,” said 
I, as she waked from her beautiful sleep, ‘‘do 
look! the room is full of water! What skail 
we do? In a few minutes we shall be drowned, 
if we don’t look out.” 

‘***Mamma raised herself as well as she 
could, and looked about. It was rather fright- 
ful, — for the water was right on a line with the 
mattress upon which we were lying, — and she 
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- looked startled for a moment; then she lay 
back, and said, in a most placid tone, — 
¢¢4* They told us, when we moved into the 
house, that if there should be a great freshet, 
the water would come into the lower part of 
the house. I dare say it won’t rise any higher, 
and probably it will subside before morning.” 


“*T am sure ¢hat was the sleeping-powder. 9 


How could anybody be so calm! 

*** As for me, I lay and trembled, and said 
to myself, ‘‘ We shall surely be drowned; and 
O, how many good things I have left for to- 
morrow! What if I never should have any 
to-morrow!” 

““* While mamma was as peaceful as you 
please, I heard her humming, in a very soft 
voice, a chant which we sing at church. I 
knew the words; they were these: — 

***God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. 

‘** Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea. 

‘*¢ Though the waters thereof roar, and be 
troubled; though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof. 

** ¢ Somehow, when I thought of those words, 
I grew a little quiet too; and just at that mo- 
ment I heard a sound of voices, and in a few 
moments more, some of our kind friends had 
waded in, and carried first mamma, and then 
me, wrapped up in blankets, to a boat, which 
was in waiting outside the parlor window. 

*** And so ‘* my to-morrow” came. But the 
bundle of clothing for Mrs. McCarty’s five 
children was sailing down the river; my green 
dress, with the three ruffles, was entirely 
spoiled; mamma was too ill to be read to; 
the parlor could neither be swept nor dusted; 
and I found out that it is never safe to ‘‘ put 
off till to-morrow what can be done to-day; ” 
for O, if you could have seen the ice that was 
piled up about our house! Great boulders, 
large enough to tear it from its very founda- 
tions, if it hadn’t stopped just then, and the 
river hadn’t begun to fall just then. 

***So that I couldn’t help feeling that it 
was entirely owing to the kind care of my 
heavenly Father that J was spared to see ‘* My 
To-mMorRROw?” 

‘** There, Sarah,” said Francy, witha sigh of 
relief, ‘that’s all! And you don’t seem to 
have found much to criticise in the last part,” 
she added, looking up complacently. 

But Sarah was asleep. 

—— WHEN tea was first imported into Eng- 
land, it sold for some fifty dollars a pound. 





OANNY’S IMAGE. 


BY PENN SHIRLEY. 


N@ a second after the gate slammed, the 
front door creaked, and Canny Rowe, 
frisked into the sitting-room in his butter. 
nut suit, as eager and frolicsome as a little tan 
terrier. Mrs. Rowe put her work-basket on 
the table, out of harm’s way. Things had a 
trick of upsetting sometimes where Canny 
was. 

“*O, you just ought to see my new teacher, 
mother,” he cried, spinning about the floor on 
one foot, like a well-whipped top. “ You just 
ought to see her.” 

‘¢ Stop a minute, whirligig, and tell me about 
her,” said his mother, smoothing back his 
thick brown hair, which wouldn’t stay parted, 
and would hang straight over his eyes, making 
his head look like a little haycock, or an old 
English beehive. 

**T tell you what, mother, she’s nice.” said 
Canny, standing his slate up endwise, and’sit- 
ting down upon it. ‘‘She’s some like aunt 
Maria, and she’s some like you, mother; buf 
she’s most of all like grammy.” , 

‘*T’m glad my little son has such a dear old 
lady for a teacher,” said Mrs. Rowe, mischiev- 
ously. 

‘¢ She isn’t old — of course she isn’t. I didn’t 
mean that; only she’s like grammy because 
she looks goody. She doesn’t wear spectacles, 
like that great cross Miss Cumstan, and shake 
her finger at a boy when he moves his lips a 
little easy; but she has crimpy hair and funny 
gold bells for ear-rings. O, she’s splendid; 
and you'll see I shall be good and still asa 
mouse in her school.” But, his slate slipping, 
Canny’s mother saw just then a noisy little 
boy sitting down hard upon the floor. 

“‘T expect you'll be quiet as a mouse, just 
about, Canny. Now you are in the Grammar 
School, dear, you must forget your baby tricks, 
and try to be manly.” Yet while she was 
speaking, Mrs. Rowe took the little fellow in 
her arms. He was such a very'small man, you 
see — not much taller than the oil-can. 

Everybody called him Canny, for no better 
reason than that his name was Clarendon, and 
he wasn’t big enough for it. Sometimes his 
mother was afraid he never would be, he ran 
so much, and played so hard, and was alto- 
gether such a chattering, frisky squirrel of a 
boy. He knew the multiplication table—I 
should hope so! — but he also knew how to 
tickle Tom Reed’s neck with a feather, and 
many other things neither necessary nor best 
forhimtolearn. Notthat Canny really meant 
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fo be naughty; he thought he was a pretty 
ood kind of a boy, on the whole; but his 
sharp black eyes saw such funny things, and 
hig nimble fingers were so handy in doing 
mischief! 

For one whole week after the commence- 
ment of school he was a model boy, out of 
pure love to Miss Bailey, his new teacher; but 
then came review day, which always was a 
day of temptation to Canny. He didn’t see 
the use of studying what he knew already, 
and the figures he made on his slate he cer- 
tainly couldn’t have copied from the arith- 
metic, though he had ciphered through long 
division. 

First he drew something which would have 
been a circle if it had only been round, and 
placed inside it two big O’s witha tall straight 
line between them, and the sign of subtrac- 
tion beneath. This stood for a woman’s head, 
though you might just as easily have supposed 
it was a tea-plate with two doughnuts and two 
sticks of candy in it. Canny thought it was 
avery good head indeed, and he put such a 
furious mop of hair on it, that he quite wore 
out his slate pencil. Then he perched the 


head on a sort of pin-cushion, with two club 
feet, and over the whole wrote ‘‘ Miss Cum- 
stan,” an chalk letters. 

Canny 


ways put down the names of his 
portraits,"owadays; he found it saved awk- 
ward blunders. No danger this time of any- 
body’s taking his drawing for a pepper-box on 
stilts! He felt an artist’s pride in his work, 
and with oneeyé on his spelling-book and the 
other on Mis@Bailey, he passed the slate across 
the aisle for Tom Reed’s approval. 

“She hain’t got no arms!” whispered Tom, 
who had gone just five pages in grammar. 

“Pencil’s gone up!” answered Canny, be- 
hind his hand. 

“Give her here. 
grasping the slate. 

Miss Bailey was busy at the desk; but she 
had quick ears, for all the gold bells in them, 
and she looked up in the direction of the sound. 
Canny seemed to be studying with all his 
might; but Tom, putting on Miss Cumstan’s 
arms with dashing strokes, looked anything 
but studious. 

“Bring me the slate, Thomas,” said Miss 
Bailey, presently, satisfied that no example in 
the simple rules could require such peculiar 
figuring. 

Tom dared not disobey, though he did man- 
age to blur the image with his left elbow, as he 
went along. 

‘Lay the slate on the desk, and remain af- 


I'll fix her,” said Tom, 
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ter school, Thomas,” said Miss Bailey. ‘I 
want to talk with you;” and poor Tom took 
his seat with his head very high, — for the boys , 
were all looking, — but with spirits fearfully 
low. 

You wouldn’t have thought that he cared 
one bit. Someliow, it would seem that a boy 
in such an ugly jacket, and with so many warts 
on his hands, could have much feeling. Why, 
all the boys would have laughed at the idea 
of his minding being ‘“‘ talked to,” this Tom 
Reed, who was always getting feruled. 

But Tom did mind, because Miss Bailey had 
spoken kindly to him, and treated him as if 
he was somebody. Kindness was a new thing 
to him, and he liked it. But now it was all 
over with him. 

Miss Bailey would inquire about him, and 
find out that his father was in the State Prison, 
and of course she would hate him, just as every- 
body else did. And there sat Canny Rowe, 
looking as innocent as a Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
Nobody suspected im of getting into scrapes; 
his father wasn’t a jail-bird. 

‘Are you going to tell on me, Tom?” 
whispered Canny, at recess. The boys were 
in the yard, with a long flight of stairs and two 
closed doors between them and the school-° 
room; but Canny couldn’t speak aloud. 

‘* Tellon you? No, baby! I don’t tell tales!” 
said Tom, fiercely; ‘‘ but you better keep your 
old slate at home next time, or I will.” 

Canny felt relieved. That very morning 
Miss Bailey had patted him on the shoulder, 
calling him ‘“‘her good boy; ” and now he al- 
ways would be good; he wouldn’t draw any 
more pictures, and nobody need know anything 
about the forenoon’s mischief. He hadn’t got 
caught whispering; if Tom had, he must bear 
the blame. He didn’t ask Tom to draw Miss 
Cumstan’s arms, and put a ferule in one hand 
and a book in the other! It wasn’t his fault 
if Tom did get “‘ talked to.” 

So Canny went home at noon among the 
‘¢good deportment scholars,” and tried to be- 
lieve that the reason he felt so uncomfortable 
was, that he washungry. As if he didn’t know 
better! He knew, as well as you do, that he 
had been a Very mean little boy; but he didn’t 
say anything about it. O, no! He only grum- 
bled at everything, and made himself more 
disagreeable than a grown man five times as 
large could possibly have done if he had tried 
with all his might. His mother couldn’t think 
what ailed him, unless he was coming down 
with the measles. 

All the while Canny was hushing his trouble- 
some mite of a conscience, which kept telling 
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him, over and and over again, that he ought 
to confess to Miss Bailey that he drew the pic- 
ture. It is just possible that he might have 
done so before school in the afternoon, if Tom 
hadn’t made mouths at him as he came down 
the aisle. Canny couldn’t stand that, and he 
got very angry indeed. He didn’t care what 
happened to Tom. He hated him. He hated 
Miss Bailey; she had green eyes! 

After that it really seemed as if Canny 
couldn’t be naughty enough. In the arithme- 
tic class he chalked the seams of Peter Flint’s 
jacket, — stupid Peter Flint, who never could 
tell how many grains make a scruple, — and 
afterwards, when Miss Bailey was writing a 
question on the blackboard for the boys to per- 
form, — it is dreadful to think of ,— he blacked 
his own face with a bit of coal, at which Tom 
Reed giggled outright. 

Miss Bailey turned around in dismay, If an 
example in reduction wouldn’t keep a boy so- 
ber, what would? 

“Thomas Reed,” said she, severely, ‘I 
cannot excuse this second misdemeanor. At 
recess you will report yourself in this room for 
punishment.” 

But behind Tom at recess came a very fright- 
ened little boy, the roguery crowded out of 
his eyes by tears. 

‘Please, Miss Bailey,” said Canny, wink- 
ing very fast, ‘‘ it’s me that’s to blame. “Twas 
me playing chimney-sweep, that made Tom 
laugh. I drew the picture, too, this morning, 
—all but the arms, — andI whispered as much 
as Tom did.” 

The story was out now; and, in spite of 
himself, Canny’s handkerchief had to come 
out, too, just like any girl’s; though, maybe, 
girls’ handkerchiefs are not usually made into 
rabbits, as Canny’s was. 

Miss Bailey was surprised and grieved to 
find her pet boy had been so naughty, though 
she forgave him in a minute, with a smile, for 
all the world, like grammy’s. 

But Tom, poor Tom, there he stood as stock- 
still as an exclamation point, too astonished 
to speak. Just think of that little snip of a 
Canny Rowe owning up to a trick he hadn’t 
been caught in! Poor Tom ceuldn’t under- 
stand it; he hadn’t had any bringing up, you 
know. But it gave him a clearer idea of hon- 
esty than he had ever had in his life before, 
and did him as much good as it did Canny, 
which is saying a great deal. 


—— Tue blood of a healthy, full-grown 
average man weighs twenty pounds. 





THE SIEGES OF PARIS. 


BY NORTH WELLER. 


A® the armies of the victorious Prussians 

are now under the walls of Paris, it may 
gratify our young readers to furnish a terse 
summary of former instances in which the 
French capital was besieged. ® 

Paris was first invested by the Normans, 
in 885. They had plundered the city as early 
as 856, by ascending the Seine in boats. 
Alarmed at their incursions, Charles the Bald 
fortified the bridges and approaches to the 
city, rendering a siege unavoidable. It lasted 
thirteen months, and eight distinct attempts 
were made to carry the place by assault, the 
besiegers eventually retiring, upon the pay- 
ment of a large sum to them. 

In 987, Otho II., Emperor of Germany, then 
at war with Lothaire, destroyed a portion 
of the city, and ravaged the surrounding coun- 
try. 

In 1358, Charles, King of Navarre, besieged 
Paris, and subjected the inhabitants to all the 
horrors of famine. 

Edward III., of England, next blockaded it, 
and laid waste the surrounding districts; and 
in 1420, Henry V., of England, not only be- 
sieged the city, but captured it. 

In 1429, the French, under Changs VII. at- 
tempted to recover it. The famoW Joan of 
Arc headed an assault which lasted four hours, 
and ended in a repulse. 

In 1589, during the wars of the League, 
it was besieged for upwards of four years, by 
Henry iV., of Navarre. The ravages by fam- 
ine were fearful, although, during the interval, 
the siege was raised by the Spanish army, 
under the Duke of Parma, and the city sup- 
plied with provisions. 

In 1814, Paris was invested by the forces of 
Austria and Prussia, and after a decisive bat- 
tle, fought on the goth of March, surrendered 
on the day following. 

In 1815, it was again besieged by the English 
and Pryssians, to whom it capitulated on the 
3d of July. The result of the present siege 
remains to be seen. 


—— IF every man, woman, boy, and girl 
would daily strive to make the best of all the 
powers God has given them, and do all the 
good they can, there would be but little misery 
in the world. Never sit by your fireside and 
complain of exnu?, weariness, or scandal, or 
any other trifling gnat-bite. If you suffer from 
such evils, it is your own fault. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE ORATOR. 


DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITAIS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tuyes represented in the margin; and when followed 
By the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 











THE FIREMAN. 


OARSE wintry blasts a solemn 
requiem sung 
To the departed day, 
*tUPON WHOSE BIER 
The velvet pall of midnight had been 
flung, 
And *NATURE mourned through 
ONE WIDE HEMISPHERE. 
*+SILENCE and DARKNESS held their 
cheerless sway, 
Save in the 7HAuNTs of riotous ex- 
cess; 
And *HALF the world in dreamy slum- 
bers lay, 
Lost in the maze of sweet forget- 
fulness. 
WHEN, Lo! upon the *tsTARTLED 
EAR 
There broke a sound so DREAD 
and DREAR, — 
As, like a sudden peal of THUN- 
DER, 
3+Burst the bands of sleep ASUN- 
DER, 
And filled a thousand throbbing 
hearts with fear. 


Harx! the faithful *°waTCHMAN’S 
cry 

Speaks a conflagration nigh! — 

10+Sez! yon glare upon the sky 

ConFirRMs the fearful tale. 

The *DEEP-MOUTHED bells, with 
rapid tone, 

Combine to make the tidings 
known; 

Affrighted silence now has flown, 

And SOUNDS OF TERROR fright the 

chilly gale! 


At the ’First NOTE of this discord- 
ant din, 
The 7GALLANT FIREMAN from his 
slumber *sTARTS, 
te Reckless of toil and danger, if he win 
The tributary meed of grateful 
hearts. 
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From ‘PAVEMENT ROUGH, or ‘FROZEN 
GROUND, 
His engine's rattling wheels resound, 
And soon *BEFore his eyes 
The LURID FLAMES, with horrid glare, 
Mingled with murky vapors *RIsE 
In wreathy folds upon the air, 
And *veut the *FROWNING skies! 


Sudden a *+surieEk assails his heart, — 
A FEMALE shriek, so PIERCING WILD 

As makes his very LIFE-BLOOD start: — 
**My cu1Lp! ALMiGuTy GoD, my CHILD!” 

He hears, 

And *Garnst the tottering wall 
The ponderous ladder rears; 

While blazing fragments round him fall, 
And crackling sounds assail his ears. 


His *stnewy arm, with one rude crash, 
HURLS TO THE EARTH th’ opposing sash; 
And HEEDLEss of the startling din, 
Though smoky volumes round him roll, 
The MOTHER’S SHRIEK HAS PIERCED HIS SOUL. 
8+Ser! see! he PLUNGES IN! 
The **ApMIRING crowd, with hopes and fears, 
In breathless expectation stands, 
WHEN, Lo! the "DARING YOUTH APPEARS, 
3+HAILED by a BURST OF WARM, ECSTATIC 
CHEERS, 
Bearing the child TRIUMPHANT IN HIS 
HANDS! 


——_>———_ 


FOOD FOR THE MIND. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


UR young people are too prone to feed 
their minds with plum cake, candies, pre- 
serves, and sweet pickles. Good, wholesome 
bread and meat do not satisfy them. Thecon- 
sequence is, the mind soon refuses bread and 
meat, and desires highly spiced food; and at 
last only lives on unnatural stimulants until 
its power is utterly gone. Story books, nov- 
els, exciting accounts of murder and crime, 
are to the mind like cakes and sweetmeats to 
the body. It would be far better to read noth- 
ing than to read impure novels or brutal ac- 
counts of murders. History, biography, and 
the writings of eminently holy persons are to 
the mind like bread and meat to the body. We 
hope all children who like to read Oliver Op- 
tic’s good stories (so true to real life) will try 
and read at least one hour every day some 
history or biography, and take these excel- 
lent stories as they would eat nice ripe fruit. 
The habit thus formed in early life will prove 
a blessing in riper years. 
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738. (Re) (port) (eye) (sack) (wick) (trav- 
eller) (butt) (a nun) (safe) (guide) — Report 
is a quick traveller, but an unsafe guide. 739. 
Step by step one goes a long way. 740. Take 
of each twenty drops. 741. Graveyard. 742. 
(100 = c) (knot) (fork) (n) (owl) (e-d-g-e 
through a keyhole) — Seek not for knowledge 
through a keyhole. 743. 1. Manfred. 2. Ir- 
regular. 3. Lay. 4. Third. 5. Ore. 6. New- 
ton— MILTON, DRYDEN. 744. Newport. 745. 
(Eye on eye) (an isle) (S) —Ionian Isles. 
746. Phil, hide, idle, leet. 


REBus. 


$ > 
CHESE KURD 
SSS 


q cHES< 


ENIGMA. 


748. I am a proverb, composed of 14 letters. 
In a moment of anger a man —— (my 7, 11, 
2,5). The blood of his —— (my 10, 6, 2); 
and to avenge her friend, an —— (my 8, 9, 4) 
compelled him to bea (my 1, 3, 12, 13, 
14) for life. Evan ERIc. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


VERBAL SQuaRE. 


750. The name of a poet; a fruit; plants; 
an incident; musical characters. 
CARLOTTA. 


AND GIRLS. 


Square Worps. 


751. 1. The harvest; a kind of cabbage; to 
be unclosed; shut up. 2. Clothed; a narrow 
passage; a girls name; the second dignitary 
of a diocese. 3. To examine closely; caution: 
enclosed space; very clean, 

JoHNNIE ANDERSON, 


ARITHMETICAL PuzzLe. 


af 8512 D 833 
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DovsieE AcrRosTICc. 


752. 
10 
19 
21 


753- The initials and finals form a city in 
Pennsylvania and in New York : — 

1. Acity of Pennsylvania. 2. A seaof Asia. 
3- A city of Massachusetts. 4. A country of 
Africa. 5. Ariver of Europe. 6. A city of 
New Hampshire. REINDEER. 


754. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Sans-TETEs. 


455. 1. Take from scorch, and leave shrewd, 
2. From spend, and leave an animal. 3. From 
money, and leave an imaginary spirit. 4. From 
to plunder, and leave a snake fish. 

INVENTOR. 


MusicaL REBUS. 
nt 
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" 
DIAGONAL. 


757. The diagonal of the square formed by 
the words, having for their signification the 
following definitions, make respectively a city 
of Europe and a city of Asia. 1. A-soup. 2 
A measure. 3. A poet. 4. To intimidate. 
5. An herb. Specs AND CUTE. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 

or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street. 
Boston, Mass.” 

Money LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 

We acknowledge the receipt of some very 
pretty verses by George W. Elliott. — Inven- 
tor writes a very handsome letter, and says, 
“I wish to open a correspondence with Too- 
zle, Hedwig, Audax, and some one living in 
Ashtabula, Ohio. Also say I have lost Tom- 
my Toppleton’s address. Address Inventor, 
193 Longworth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 

We thank Sidney Smith for his letter, but 
fear that we cannot use his rebuses. — A kind 
friend suggests that we publish better rebuses, 
and then sends a few that have long been old! 
—Arthur Hedwig should send for a cover 
(fifty cents), and get his Magazines bound at 
some place nearer his home than Boston. — 
Ski’s acrostic is A. — The rebuses sent by Phil 
A. Delphia have pleased "s, but are not quite 
up to point of acceptance. — We shall use some 
of Reindeer’s head work. —C. Wendell will 
have to try again, and by perseverance he 
will conquer all obstacles. —If friend King 
wants that very long name inserted as an ad- 
vertisement, to be paid for, he can be grati- 
fied; but type, ink, space, g&c., will prevent 
our using it in any other way! It was nota 
very good joke, after all. — We prefer to accept 
rebuses rather than to except them; look out 
for your spelling. — Sunshine is very welcome 
toour number; his first rebus is a little too 
blind for our American readers, but it is very 
good; the second is too easy. — The request, 
made by Loquax, formerly Tether, was at- 
tended to some time ago. — Alex, 359 Sixth 
Avenue, New York city, has a Novelty print- 
ing press to sell cheap. How does it happen 
that so many of these presses are for sale by 
the amateur printers? Is the press poor, or 
are our young editors and printers going out 
of business? — There are two Plutos in the 
field, and therefore Sidney Smith changes his 
name to Faust. — The ‘‘ Composing Stick,” for 


\ 
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which we thank our friend Miller, has some 
good advice to amateureditors. ‘If you wish 
to succeed, boys, do let fighting alone. Strike 
out for yourselves, but do not strike inthe dark.” 
Johnnie Anderson, Box F, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
wants samples of amateur papers. — Lawry 
Wilford’s letter is very encouraging to us, and 
his good opinion is highly prized; the rebus 
was almost good enough. — By and By can 
have the Magazine and Harper’s Monthly for 
$5.00. — Ski’s German square word is A. — 
Pedler does not forget us, and although we 
cannot use all his favors, we are always glad 
to receive them. — We are inclined to think 
Henry will have to try again. —Joseph E. 
Janney, 1429 Lawrence Street, Philadelphia, 
has been taken with the rabbit fever, and wants 
some one acquainted with little animals to 
write to him. — The sentiment of Spec’s last 
rebus is true sometimes, not always. Why 
should people be more sensitive about long 
sermons than long addresses? —B. Right's 
last rebus is rather blind. — George III., of 
England, reigned from 1760 to 1820. — Peter 
Prangle joins the family circle, and we agree 
with him that every boy ought to read our 
Magazine. — The head work is a little too 
easy. — M. Pritchell sends an answer to rebus 
No. 633; but is it not rather late in coming? — 
Happy Jack is pretty smart for a ‘‘small boy.” 
— Frank S. P., out in San Francisco, has 
some foreign stamps that he would like to sell. 
—N. O. P. will find it most convenient to call 
upon some good photographer in his town. — 
Some of Ariel’s head work will be used. 
George W. Richardson, Station A, Boston, 
Mass., wants specimens of boys’ papers. — Try 
again, Arthur Fonda, and you will succeed, 
we think; the head work was very good for one 
so young. — We must caution Empire State 
on the great danger he isin from puns! It is 
a fearful disease when it once gets control of a 
person, and his last letter was so brilliant that 
we tremble for the safety of the writer. As to 
his musical criticism, as well as witticism, we 
agree with him. — We have so many rebuses 
on hand similar to those sent by G. G. Rass, 
that we must decline his (otherwise) accepta- 
ble ones. — Lewis and Albion show creditable 
ingenuity in their head work. —B. Right ¢s 
bright. — We like the tone of the letter by Ho- 
cus Pocus, and shafl use one or more of his 
puzzles. 
_ Wisu CorRESPONDENTS.— John M. Sauton- 
yer, 235 Richn.ond Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— Walter Monroe, Hoboken, N. Y. —J. B. P., 
Box 3478, Boston, Mass. — G. Rass, Summit 
Street and County Line, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXVIL 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Professor 
Beresford received us very kindly, and 
told us a great deal about Russia in general, 
and Kazan in particular. We were delighted 
with him as a gentleman, and feel under very 
great obligations to him for his kindness. He 
conducted us to the Tartar quarter of the city, 
where we had an: opportunity to see the Asiat- 
ics in crowds. He intended to show us the 
interior of a Tartar house, but as the proprie- 
tor thereof had gone to the fair, his weve de- 
- clined to admit any gentlemen. We visited a 
mosque, a very plain building inside and out- 
side, with no furniture except a kind of stage, 
which looked like the steps used by painters 
and others, from which the Koran is read. 
The floor was covered'with carpets, on which 
the faithful kneel, and strike their foreheads 
upon the floor. : 
We returned to the steamer in the evening, 
and slept on board, for the judge did not like 
to get up early and ride seven versts before 
eight in the morning. The steamer provides 
no sheets or blankets for its lodgers, merely a 
pillow; and the only difficulty we had was in 
keeping warm enough to sleep. When we 
turned out in the morning, we found the pas- 
sengers had already come on board. In the 
cabin with us were two Tartar merchants. One 
of them was very nicely dressed; in fact, a 
dandy —a cream Tartar. But his calico trou- 
sers, stuffed into the tops of his boots, were con- 
cealed beneath his long pelisse of black. He 
wore a richly-embroidered skull-cap, which, 
however, was covered by his great cap of black 
fur, when he went out of the cabin. There 
were about twenty Tartars on board, who, of 
course, were Mohammedans. At noonand at 
sunset, without regard to the crowd of idle 
spectators, they threw off their overshoes, 
spread their fur-lined overcoats on the deck, 
kneeled, and went through their devotions. 
They covered their faces with their hands, and 
bowed down till their heads struck the deck, 
repeating to themselves their prayers. They 
were not ashamed of their religion, as too 
many are in our Christian land. 
We did not see any of them eat pork or 





drink wine; but the dandy Tartar made his 
breakfast on tea and bread, using fish spawn 
instead of butter. We first saw this fish spawn 
on a Swedish steamer, and a gentleman per- 
suaded us to taste it. We did so, but one taste 
was enough. The judge made an awful fuss 
when he tried it on a sandwich. In Russia it | 
seems to be more popular than butter, where 
it is found atall hotels, restaurants, and in the 
steamers as the staple of the lunch. In the 
evening we met the convict boat, conveying 
prisoners on their way to Siberia. It was a 
great barge, with barred windows, towed bya 
steamer. On the railroad we observed quite 
a number of cars fitted up for the same pur- 
pose. The convicts are conveyed from Nijni 
down the Volga, and up the Kama, to Perm, 
and thence sent by land to their future habi- 
tations, to work in the mines, and elsewhere 
during the period of their sentence. The 
captain assured us that a considerable portion 
of them were effectually reformed. 

On the arrival of the steamer at Nijni, 
we went on shore, and our party deposited 
themselves in a drosky, bag and baggage, in 
charge of a boy of fourteen. We said ‘‘ Mos- 
cova” to him, not doubting that he would take 
us to the Moscow station. He drove off; but 
“Young Russia” did not know where to go. 
He took us to the midst of the fair, though 
we said Moscova to him forty times. Find- 
ing we were in no danger of getting to the 
station, we got out of the drosky, and made 
violent onslaughts upon about twenty Rus- 
sians and Tartars, — one at a time, — in or- 
der to find one who spoke a civilized tongue. 
We succeeded at last in finding one who was 
familiar with German, to direct the driver, 
and we arrived in safety. 

We walked through the fair, which consists 
of a vast number of little shops, all just alike, 
in which furs, dry goods, fancy articles, are sold 
at wholesale or retail. It was simply Broad- 
way at noon, with a few Persians, lots of Tar- 
tars, and half a dozen Chinese mixed with the 
crowd. . 

We went back to Moscow, and back to St. 
Petersburg. We slept beautifully — much bet- 
ter than in the vosture au lit. On the Peters- 
burg road, we used a little diplomacy, and a 
couple of rubles, which secured us a double 
compartment all to ourselves. But a party 
of three can always do better than a single 
person. We leave for Warsaw to-morrow. 


OLIvER OPTIC. 
———_¢ 


— Make not thyself ridiculous to make 
others merry. 
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